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Christmas Joy and Gladness 


~~ LAST month our hearts were singing ~~ of thanksgiving to 
1 


our loving heavenly Father for His many blessings to us, His 
children. We thanked Him again and again for our good health, our 
good food, our warm clothing, our comfortable homes, our loving 


arents, our brothers and sisters, and our many good friends. We | 
thanked Him for our churches where each of us could go, without fear, F 


and learn to love and obey Him; for our good schools where kind and 
helpful teachers are glad to teach us the many things we must know in 
order to live happy, useful, successful lives. 

Now with the coming of December, we shall sing a new song, a 
song of joy and gladness because God so loved us that He gave us the 
most wonderful gift ever given, His dear Son, Jesus Christ. When Jesus 
was born in Bethlehem on that first Christmas night, He brought 9 
much joy into the world that even the angels sang, and He has been 
bringing joy to the world ever since. 


When Jesus had grown to manhood He began His work of bringing | 


joy and gladness to the people by teaching them to know God as ther 
loving heavenly Father whose will toward them was only good. Before 
Jesus was born they had thought of God as a God who might at any 


time become angry with men and withhold rain from the earth to | 


destroy their crops or bring sickness or other trouble upon them. Then 
Jesus came teaching that God is a Father who loves all of us, His chil- 
dren, dearly, who asks us to obey Him because only through obedience 
to Him do we keep well and happy. He taught us to love one another 
because only when we love one another ate we happy ,in our work and 
in our play. 

The teachings of Jesus Christ have been set down for us in the 
Bible, and through them He is still bringing joy and gladness to the 
earth. Because we love Him, we celebrate the birthday of Jesus by giving 
gifts, and by doing all the kind and loving things we can do to help 


bring joy and gladness to our families and our friends, and to everybody | 


we reach with our gifts and loving thoughts. 
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The joyful tidings tell. 
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I think of how the shepherds said 


By Marietta Sharp 


The silver bells on Christmas Eve 
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The first carol from the skies. 


Their songs to heaven rise. 
I think they must be echoing 


And as.the carolers go by, 


Their breath a frosty white; 


Their muffled boots tramp through the snow 


Red are their cheeks, their fingers numb, 
On paths of lantern light. 
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By Effie May Green 
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The Silver 


ONG after the car carrying his mother and 
i. father to the city had disappeared Don 
Mitchell stood in the yard and stared at the 
empty road. His lips were set in a hard, straight 
line; his blue eyes flashed with anger. He pre- 
tended not to see Cathy watching from the win- 
dow. It was all her fault that he could not go! 

to hurt her toe!” he muttered. 
wear her good shoes! Mustn’t walk too much! 
Of all the silly things that ever happened to me 
this is the silliest. Christmas! Good will! None 
of it around here.” He shoved away the cat that 
rubbed against his jeans, and stalked across the 
yard toward the orchard. “I’m not going inside 
that house the whole day long. So there!” 

The old orchard was a friendly place. A rabbit 
jumped out of the dry grass and scurried away. 
Snowbirds twittered and hunted for seeds, but 
Don merely glanced at them. He saw rabbits and 
snowbirds every day, but not the city with its 
glittering Christmas decorations, and the won- 
derful scientific display at the Coliseum—the 
Modern Miracle Show. The papers had been full 
of it. Geiger counters, radio-controlled modcl air- 
planes, tape recorders, rocket engines, and just 
everything. For days he had thought about it 
and dreamed about it. Then Cathy hurt her toe! 

“Just enough so I had to stay at home with 
her!” Don angrily kicked an old stump and 
then flopped down on it. 
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Ever since Dad had made the appointment to 
meet the out-of-town man, Don had planned to 
go along. Mom and Cathy, too—Mom to shop, 
Cathy to look. They were to come back by Grand- 
ma’s, too, and bring her home with them. Then 
this happened. 

Don turned things over and over in his mind. 
He tried not to think of Cathy in the house by 
herself. He knew she had been crying when the 
folks left. He knew she was lonely and disap- 
pointed, too, but it was her fault. It was her toe. 

“Seems like I’ve been a baby sitter ever since 
I can remember.” Don shied a clod at a fence 
post. “And I’m getting tired of it!” 

But Cathy was not a baby any longer. She was 
nine years old, and he was twelve. Yesterday at 
the school program she had read the Christmas 
story perfectly, right out of the Bible. Cathy 
could certainly read, and he had been proud of 
her. She could pitch a mean ball, too. And make 
cocoa. She was a lot of fun and hardly ever got 
mad. He thought of the time the new neighbor 
boy had come over and threatened to punch him 
in the nose, and Cathy doubled up her fists and 
just dared him to touch her brother. She looked 
so little and funny that the two boys had to 
laugh. Then they were friends. 

Don looked around the old orchard where 
they had always played, and suddenly it seemed 
a lonely place. Overhead the sky had clouded, 
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and a sharp little wind whispered through the 
bare trees. With a long sigh he got up from the 
old stump and turned toward the house. 

Cathy looked up from a book she was trying 
to read, her eyes red and swollen. “You needn’t 
be so mad at me, Don. I’m sorry, too. I didn’t 
hurt my old toe on purpose. I wanted to go as 
much as you did.” 

“Aw, let’s just forget it,” Don said grudgingly. 
“Looks like it’s going to rain anyway. I’ve two 
or three more gifts to wrap. Where's the paper, 
and the stickers? Got yours all ready?” 

Cathy smiled at Don’s forgiveness. “All ready 
but Grandma’s apron. I'll do it now. I must not 
put it off any longer.” 


As they wrapped packages and talked, Don 
did try to forget, but thoughts of the Miracle 
Show kept nudging him, and although he tried 
his best, he could not feel the Christmas spirit. 
He'd be glad when it was all over. 

He was glad, too, 
when the packages 
were finished, and 
Cathy suggested pop- 
ping corn and mak- 
ing cocoa. After that 
he picked up a new 
magazine and began 
to read, and Cathy 
stretched out on the 
davenport and went 
to sleep. 

It was warm and 
quiet in the house, 
and as Don read, he 
forgot his troubles; - 
but suddenly a gust 
of rain beat against 
the window, and 
threw down the ° 
magazine and looked 
at the clock. Why, it 
was late! He had 
read too long. The F 
folks should have 
been home long ago. 
He went to the win- 
dow and looked-out 
anxiously at the rain, 
hoping it 
stop; but it ‘tuted 
into a downpour 
ran in streams along ~ 


the driveway. He knew the milk cows should 
be out of the storm and the sheep turned into 
their shed. Dad would have had the cows in 
long ago. A worried frown creased his fore- 
head as he put on a heavy jacket, raincoat, and 
rubber boots and went outside. 

It was worse than he realized. The wind drove 
the rain until it stung his face and it was begin- 
ning to freeze. Don broke into a run, knowing 
he must get the cows in before the ground got 
slick. If only he had not read so long. Such a 
day! Everything had gone wrong, and why 
didn’t the folks come home? 

It took a long time to get the cows in, for they 
were in the farthest end of the pasture ‘under 
an old shed and they did not want to face the 
driving wind. But finally Don had all the live- 
stock under shelter, and it was time to begin the 
evening chores. The storm grew worse; the rain 
was freezing as it fell, and Don knew the high- 
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They stepped back to admire the silver tree. 
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way was as slick as a frozen 
pond. As he kept on working, a 
cold, haunting fear settled 
around his heart. 

At last the chores were fin- 
ished and, bent against the driv- 
ing wind and snow, Don weari- 
ly picked his way across the 
icy barn lot. He peered anxious- 
ly through the storm. There 
was no sign or sound of his 
father’s car. It was almost 
dark. Something was wrong. 
He stepped up on the porch, 
hoping Cathy would have sup- 


per ready; but as he reached © 


for the door, it suddenly flew 


Christmas Time 
By Florence Taylor 


Holly wreaths and mistletoe, 
Gay-trimmed tree with 
lights aglow. 
Stockings hanging in a row— 
Signs that Christmas time is 
here! 


Now we celebrate the birth 
Of the Christ child here on 
earth, 
With our gifts and songs and 
mirth, 
Happiest time of all the 
year! 


“But we can’t have Christ. 
mas without Mom and Daddy 
and Grandma. And where'd we 
get a tree?”’ Cathy’s chin quiv- 
ered again. 

“Oh, we'll cut one or make 
one,” Don said desperately, 
“But first, let’s eat. I'm starved; 
caved in. Can’t even think.” 

Cathy sniffled and wiped her 
eyes. “I'll warm the soup. Mom 
made a whole pot of it yester- 
day. She made apple pies, too.” 

“Where are you going to get 
a tree?” Cathy asked as they 
ate the soup. “Off the lilac 
bush?” She almost smiled. “Or 


“Don, Don, quick! Hurry! 

Somebody wants to talk long distance. They 
said it was for you.” Cathy’s eyes were wide with 
fright. 

Don’s hand shook as he picked up the re- 
ceiver. The phone buzzed and crackled. “Hello, 
hello,” Don called and then very faintly he 
heard his father’s voice. He almost held his 
breath, trying to catch every word. Then—the 
voice was gone. The line was dead. 

There was a terrible loneliness in his heart 
as he turned to Cathy. This was the first time 
in his life his father and mother had both been 
away at the same time. He felt old and tired and 
afraid. 

“Was it Daddy?” Cathy begged. ‘Where are 
they? Are they all right? Is Grandma with them? 
Have they got a Christmas tree? Oh, Don, why 
don’t you talk?” 

“They're all right,” Don said finally. ““Grand- 
ma is with them, but the roads are slick and 
dangerous—they almost slid off a bridge—so they 
are staying at Centerton. They aren’t coming 
home—tonight.” 

Cathy looked at her brother in unbelief. “Not 
coming home—tonight?” she repeated numbly. 
“But it’s Christmas Eve!” 

Don sat down wearily and tried to think. 
Cathy began to sob. Outside the wind howled 
and shook the trees, and sleet beat against the 
windows. 

“What'll we do?” Cathy finally asked. 

“Do?” Don hesitated as he looked at Cathy’s 
tear-stained face. “Why—I guess we'll have to 
do just like always. Have Christmas.” 
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maybe bring in the old elm 
tree from the yard. Daddy says 
it’s only forty feet tall.” 

“Well, Miss IQ that’s an idea. I can bring in 
a part of the old elm. Grandma said when she 
was a girl folks used any kind of a little tree 
from the woods and wrapped the branches with 
white cloth. We might do that.” 

Cathy’s eyes began to shine, and she cut the 

ie. 
4 “We can wrap the branches in aluminum 
foil, the kind Mom uses for sandwiches. It will 
be better than white—and shinier. A_ silver 
tree! Oh, Don, I'll hold the light in the win- 
dow so you can see. Hurry. Eat fast. I can't 
wait to get started!” . 

Once again Don went out into the storm. It 
seemed even worse, and the old elm tree sighed 
and creaked as the wind battered it. Finally 
Don cut off two low-hanging branches and got 
them into the house. “We better be thankful 
the folks stayed in Centerton and are safe 
and warm.” Don shook off the snow and caught 
his breath. “No human being could stand much 
of this. It’s a regular blizzard.” 

They tied the branches together and made an 
almost-perfect little tree. Then they put it in 
a tall stone jar in front of the living-room win- 
dow, packing paper tight inside the jar to brace 
the tree. 

Don cut the foil, and Cathy wrapped the 
branches, and the little tree began to shine and 
shimmer and almost seem alive. 

“The prettiest tree we've ever had,” Don 
said as they hung the colored ornaments on 

(Please turn to page 24) 
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Words by Nazicy Colbo 


Music by Annabel S. Wallace 


Pret - ty are 


the Christ - mas lights, the blue, the red, the green. 


They twin-kle on the  branch-es, And spar-kle in  be-tween. But 


there’s one love - ly Christ - mas light That 


is the best of 
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The shin - ing star of Christ - mas, That tops our tree so _ tall. 
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By Olive Rambo Cook 
Part One 


| bs WAS a clear March morning with cottony 
clouds drifting in a bright-blue sky. Jo Ann 
and Kenneth Brice started across their grand- 
father’s pasture toward the abandoned road 
that led past Blue Lake and the old rock house. 
Golden dandelions and purple violets dotted 
their pathway, and a clean, crisp wind tumbled 
Jo Ann’s red curls and brought a shine to Ken- 
neth’s blue eyes. 

It was the first time in weeks they had gone 
to school by the lake, for the rain and snow 
had made the old road almost impassable, and 
Grandfather had taken them in the car on the 
highway. 

“Seems good to go this way again.” Ken- 
neth threw back his shoulders and took a deep 
breath. “I feel as if this road belongs to us. It 
will, too, when we get to living on it.” 

“Phooey! We never will get to living on it 
if things keep on as they are. Last Christmas 
when Daddy took the job at Spring Valley and 
talked about fixing the rock house I thought we'd 
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be in it long ago!” Jo Ann said angrily. 

“But Daddy and Mom and Grandpa—they 
figure on it every night. Daddy’s talked to the 
lumber company and everybody,” Kenneth said 
loyally. “Lumber is so high, and all the car- 
penters have gone to the city to work on gov- 
ernment buildings. Daddy hasn’t any time left 
when he works six days a week from eight to 
five. Grandpa’s got more than he can do, and 
—I'm not big enough to help. It’s a mess.” 

“It sure is a mess.” Jo Ann was disgusted. 

“Last night Mom said all of us make too much 
work and confusion for Grandma. She thought 
it might be a good plan to give up the idea of 
fixing the old house and buy one in Spring Val- 
ley. Think of living in that old town when we 
could live here by Blue Lake. I don’t care if I 
do only have one more year at Coon Holler, I 
want this to be home. And I want to stay with 
Callie and Vlasta and all of us go to high school 
together. Kenny, I don’t want to leave Coon 
Holler ever. I just don’t.” 
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“Well—I don’t either,” Kenneth said soberly. 
“But remember we felt the same way when we 
had to leave Central last fall, and everything 
worked out all right. Better than all right! I 
like everything about Coon Holler, even my les- 
sons, believe it or not!” 

“I do, too.” Jo Ann managed a little smile. 
“Everything except that old arithmetic. Nothing 
ever comes out right. But I love the orchestra. 
And we're all in it. Sixteen of us. Coon Holler 
Orchestra, with Josef Prohaska, director! Kenny, 
can’t you just see him that first day Mr. Kolar 
brought him and Vlasta to school? Josef was so 
thin and tired he could hardly move. And 
scared to breathe, almost. Who would ever 
have thought he would turn out to be such a 
whiz in music! A little DP from Czecho- 
slovakia!” 

“He says he feels it,” Kenneth marveled. 
“And he remembers every tune after he’s heard 
it only once. The different parts, too.” 


“But the tune he made up about Coon Hol- 
ler is best of all. With bird songs and water 
running in the creek and the bell and the clock. 
No one but Mrs. Stevens would have had the 
patience to get the music written down. But she 
says that is Josef’s way of saying things, through 
little tunes. Kenny, we just can’t leave Coon 
Holler and the Tuckers and the Willickses and 
everybody!” Jo Ann rubbed her hand across her 
eyes and tried hard to swallow the lump in her 
throat. 

“We can if we have to,” Kenny shrugged. 
“Mom and Dad want to live in the rock house 
as much as we do. They said so. Dad used to 
play with boys and girls that lived there when 
he was our ages. 


“But you and I have been with Grandma and 
Grandpa nearly a year. Mom says it’s not right 
to impose on them any longer.” Kenneth looked 
across the valley toward the little white school- 
house called Coon Holler. “We just make our- 
selves and everybody else 
miserable when we keep 
thinking and worrying. 
Let's forget it.” 

“I do, sometimes,” Jo 
Ann replied wistfully. 
“Then, I remember it all 
over again.” She looked 
at her brother almost en- 
viously as he began to 
hum a little tune. Jo Ann 


was twelve and Kenneth eleven, but in most 
ways he seemed older than Jo Ann. She wished 
she could be like him—seeing the good side, 
making the best of whatever happened, believ- 
ing that everything would come out all ‘right if 
you only had faith that God knows best. She 
gave a long troubled sigh. Sometimes it was 
hard to understand what was best when you 
wanted something so very much. 

Jo Ann wanted to live by Blue Lake and go to 
Coon Holler more than anything she could ever 
remember. She made a wry face as she thought 
how she had called the Coon Holler folks hill- 
billies and laughed when Kenneth first said he 
loved Coon Holler. Now she understood. 

They walked to the edge of Blue Lake and 
looked down the calm, serene length of it. There 
was a faint misty green on the trees and out 
in the middle of the lake three wild ducks 
floated on the still water. Over at the edge a 
long-legged crane stood motionless. 

Kenny’s eyes were shining as he turned to go, 
and there was a quietness in Jo Ann’s heart. She 
peeked in a window of the old house, and every- 
thing was just the same—a little dustier, a little 
more fallen plaster perhaps, but nothing had 
changed much in all the years she could re- 
member it. 

When they came to the highway Dan Willicks 
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Morning Prayer 


By Florence Taylor 


Dear God, may every 
Girl and boy 

Have heaps and heaps 
Of Christmas joy. 


and his sister Tressie were wait- 


ing for them. “We saw you 
coming.” Tressie said and took 
Jo Ann’s hand and walked 
along beside her. “You aren't 
going to move to Spring Valley 
are you, Jo Ann? Daddy said 
your father was asking about a 
house there.” Her voice was 
anxious. 

“I don’t know. I hope not.” 
Jo Ann gave Tressie’s hand a 
hard squeeze. ‘We want to stay 
at Coon Holler so bad it hurts.” 

“Looks like all of us to- 
gether could think of some- 
thing.” Daniel was provoked. 
“But Dad says carpenters are 
scarce as hen’s teeth. Bet you 
if Granddad was a little 
younger he could fix the rock 


house. He helped build Coon. 


Holler.” 

Jo Ann tried to think of 
something else. Kenneth had 
said to forget it, but how could 
you when everything and every- 
body reminded you! 

“I'm going to wish for some- 
thing good to happen,” Tres- 
sie said consolingly as they 
went inside the schoolroom. 

Something good did happen 
right away, for Mrs. Stevens 
rang the bell a few minutes 
early, and everyone knew from 
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the special look on her face 
that she had good news to tell 
them. She picked up a letter 
from her desk and began to 
read. 

“Dear Coon Holler: 

We have organized a literary 
society and will have our first 
program the night of April 2. 
We would like for you to fur- 
nish us with some numbers by 
your orchestra. Please let us 
know. 

Jacksnipe School” 

There was a buzz of surprise 
over the room. 

“Their teacher Miss Geppert 
came to see me last night and 
told me what they had 
planned,” Mrs. Stevens con- 
tinued. “I think it would be 
fine for us to accept the invita- 
tion and let your parents and 
friends hear how well you play. 
Josef, would you like to go to 
Jacksnipe and direct the or- 
chestra?” The room was very 
still as they waited. 

“If everyone go—I go,” he 
said with a shy, slow smile. 

“Well—does everyone want 
to go?” Mrs. Stevens looked as 
if she knew the answer even be- 
fore they shouted yes. 

“Then we shall practice for 
thirty minutes each morning 
and make up for lost time with 
a shorter noon hour. Tressie, 
would you like to dance and 
have the boys play for you like 
they did on the Old-Time Pro- 
gram?” 

Tressie nodded happily. | 

“And let’s play Josef’s tune,” 
Jo Ann begged. “Even though 
it’s a made-up piece, it sounds 
wonderful.” 

“It is wonderful, and we 
wouldn’t think of leaving it 
out.” Mrs. Stevens looked at 
Josef proudly. “It’s Coon Hol- 
ler set to music.” 

Josef’s face got red when 


everyone clapped, but his sister 
Vlasta smiled. 

The day rushed by with talk. 
ing and planning. 

“Do you suppose anyone 
will come but the parents?” Jo 
Ann wondered as they walked 
home that afternoon. 

“I don’t know, probably 
not,” Kenneth answered, “but 
I'm sure going to practice on 
all those bird calls in Josef's 
tune.” 

“And I'll play every piece on 
the program over and over on 
the piano until I couldn’t make 
a mistake even if I tried!” 

“You better practice. Even if 
Josef does direct, we all expect 
you to keep us together. Every- 
body listens for the piano.” 

Jo Ann shivered. It was not 
her place to keep them to 
gether. What if she should 
make a mistake? Would every- 
body else then? All the way 
home she wondered if she 
could ever learn to play it per- 
fectly. 

Grandma was baking cookies 
and Mom was ironing when 
they rushed into the kitchen. 

“Guess what? Coon Holler 
Orchestra is to play at Jack- 
snipe a week from Friday 
night,” Jo Ann and Kenneth 
shouted. “Parents and every- 
body invited!” 

“Well—well, I guess we'll 
all have to go,” Grandma said 
teasingly, “and listen to the 
hillbillies.” 

“Oh, Grandma,” Jo Ann’s 
face flushed. “They aren’t that 


‘any more. Maybe they never 


were, except in my mind. I 
didn’t know them like I do 
now. I love every one of them.” 

Mom’s face got the look that 
always made Jo Ann feel warm 
and happy, and Grandma 
nodded as she put more cookies 
in the oven. ‘“That’s the trouble 
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with the world today, Jo Ann. 
We don’t know the folks on 
the other side—sometimes not 
even those next door. And they 
don’t know us. If we all did, 
we'd love one another.” 

The next morning Jo Ann 
and Kenny went to school 
early. So did everyone else. 
Practicing began right away, 
and every day for an hour in 
the morning and sometimes at 
recess the orchestra practiced. 
And every day it got better and 
better with fewer and fewer 
mistakes, until finally there 
were no mistakes at all. 

Then it was Friday. School 
was dismissed early, and Jo 
Ann and Kenny left the Wil- 
lickses and rushed home with- 
out even stopping for a glance 
at the lake or the old house. 

“I don’t believe I was this 
excited when we went to the 
symphony,” Mom said that 
evening as she and Grandma 
and Jo Ann got in the back 
seat of the car. 

“It's the premiére of Coon 
Holler Orchestra,” Daddy de- 
clared as he and Grandpa and 
Kenny got in the front seat, 
“and something to get excited 
about.” 

“Well, I sure am.” Jo Ann’s 
teeth chattered. “What—what 
if I make a mistake? Kenny, 
are you scared?” 

“No. What's there to be 
scared of? We're all up there 
together. Bill says there won't 
be much of a crowd.” 

But there was! Even the 
county superintendent was 
there with a guest—a Mr. Hag- 
gart from Kansas City. The 
hall was packed with people 
standing at the back. Folding 


chairs had been placed on each | 


side of the front, and Coon 
Holler Orchestra sat on the side 
nearest the piano. 


Jo Ann took her place at the 
piano with a copy of the pro- 
gram before her. She tried not 
to look afraid, but little shivers 
were running up and down her 
back, and her fingers were stiff 
and numb. She sounded the 
note for Bill to tune his violin. 
Callie played a few notes on 
her accordion—Coon Holler 
Orchestra was warming up for 
the program. 

“We're rarin’ to go, Jo Ann,” 
Texas whispered. “Don’t you 
and Josef let us down.” 

“We won't,” Jo Ann said 
shakily, and Texas gave her an 
odd look. Then she heard Miss 
Geppert say: 

“Tonight we have the first 
program of the Jacksnipe Lit- 
erary Society, and also the Coon 
Holler Orchestra makes its first 
appearance at Jacksnipe. Jo 
Ann Brice is the pianist, and 
we ask everyone to stand and 
join us in singing ‘America.’ ” 

Jo Ann took a long breath 
and began to play. Everybody 
sang, but clearest of all she 
could hear the familar voices 
of Coon Holler right be- 
hind her, helping her, believ- 
ing in her, and gradually the 
fear went away. Following the 
song was the first number by 
Coon Holler Orchestra. 

Josef stepped up onto the lit- 
tle box Texas had made for 
him. Everybody was ready and 
waiting, but Josef just stood 
there, staring at the floor. He 
was so frightened he could not 
think! ‘““We expect you to keep 
us together’—Kenny’s words 
flashed across Jo Ann’s mind, 
and she played the opening 
chord. Josef lpoked up, and she 
smiled at him, and with trem- 
bling fingers he lifted his ba- 
ton, and Coon Holler Orches- 
tra began to play. But they 
stumbled and made mistakes, 


Evening Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Father, from my 
Heart I say: 
Thank You for this 


Happy day. 


and it sounded like a practice 
session. Jo Ann could feel her 
face burning. After all their 
work to “flop” like this! A fine 
premiére for Coon Holler Or- 
chestra! Finally it was over, 
and the audience clapped loy- 
ally, but Josef almost forgot 
to turn and bow, and Bama 
dropped her triangle. 

There was a short skit by the 
Jacksnipe Literary Society and 
then Tressie’s dance. Bill fid- 
dled, and Daniel and the twins 
puffed and blew on their har- 
monicas, while Tressie danced 
like a little blue fairy in the 
moonlight. As they watched 
proudly, confidence came back 
to the members of Coon Holler 
Orchestra. Why Tressie was 
the tiniest one of all! 

There was another number 
by Jacksnipe, and then it was 
time for Josef’s song. 

“This is an original composi- 
tion by our director Josef Pro- 
haska,’’ Mrs. Stevens an- 
nounced. “It is called: ‘The 
Tune of Coon Holler.’ It is all 
the sounds Josef hears from 
the time he leaves home in the 
morning until school is over 
for the day. 

“With Josef whistling and 
humming we finally got the 

(Please turn to page 28) 
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HE Christmas-tree angel spread her wings 

to keep her balance and leaned forward 
to look at the room below. The green branches 
of the pine shone with tinsel and glass 
balls, while red and yellow and blue lights 
winked at one another. Down on the floor were 
piles of bright parcels, presents the family were 
going to give one another. 

“Christmas!” sighed the angel happily. “I 
don’t mind a bit being shut up in a box all year 
when I can come out at a happy time like this!” 

Just then the children came into the room. 

“Look at all the presents!” cried Peter. “And 


Sled for Two 


tonight Santa Claus will bring us more.” 

“I hope he brings my sled,” said Susan. “A 
red one.” 

“My sled,” Peter replied. “Mommy said he 
would probably only bring one, so it’s going to 
be mine.” 

“I wrote my letter first, so it’s mine!” Susan 
screamed at him. 

“What would you do with a sled?” Peter 
jeered. ‘Girls just go down the teeney-weeny lit- 
tle hill 

“It’s mine—it's mine—it’s mine!” Susan} 
shouted at the top of her voice. 

“Children!” It was their mother at the door. 
“Quarreling on Christmas Eve! For shame! It’s 
your bedtime now; run along at once.” 

The Christmas-tree angel took her fingers out 
of her ears. “Oh dear—oh dear—,” she said to 
herself sadly. ‘Such fortunate children they are, 
really, and now they are going to start Christmas 
Day quarreling over what Santa Claus brings.” 

The children’s father came into the room 
then and turned off the lights, and suddenly it 
seemed to the angel as if the tree was sad all 
over, just as she was. “I must do something,” 
she told herself, so she folded her wings and 
thought and thought. When she had thought for 
a long time she called to one of the dream 
fairies who was frolicking about, among the 
presents and asked her to come to the top of the 
tree for a talk. Together they made a plan, and 
then the dream fairy flew to the children’s rooms. 
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12 December . 


What happened after that was odd indeed! 

Peter took his new red sled and hurried along 
the snowy street as fast as he could. The maple 
hills were waiting for him! There were steep 
slopes and not-so-steep slopes, short ones, long 
ones, twisty ones—every kind of slope you could 
think of for sledding. A lot of boys and girls 
were already there when Peter arrived, all play- 
ing in groups—sometimes two boys racing each 
other, sometimes a dozen tumbling about in the 
snow like a bunch of puppies. Peter found an 
easy hill for his first ride on the new sled, 
threw himself down on it, and pushed off. 
Whee! This was traveling like the wind! 
There was a girl standing at the bottom, and 
as Peter started to climb back up the hill, an- 
other boy shot past him. When the boy reached 
the bottom he handed the sled to the girl, and 
she climbed the hill with it while he waited. 

“I’m glad this sled is all mine,” Peter thought. 
“It’s no fun having. to wait around for a turn.” 

Two or three more times he went down the 
hill and then he thought it was rather dull and 
he would try a different hill. The boy and girl 
were still taking turns when he left and seemed 
to be having a good time. There were other 
children playing on the next slope, and Peter 
began to feel rather lonely playing by himself. 
“Race you!” he said to a boy standing near him, 
but the boy did not hear and went off with a 
chum. Then a shabby little fellow came along, 
dragging a sled that was just a box with home- 
made runners nailed to the bottom. | 

“You can have a turn on my sled, if you like,” 
Peter offered. 

“Thanks,” the boy said, “but this one’s all 
right,” and he gave himself a push and went 
flying down the hill. Rather sadly Peter went 
down after him. There were other children all 
around, laughing and shouting to one another, 


but no one seemed to know Peter was there. He 
dragged his sled back to the top, where there 
were seven or eight boys and girls taking their 
places on a tobaggan. Peter saw that there was 
room for one more. 

“Could I have a ride with you?” he asked 
politely, but the leader said, “You've got your 
own sled all to yourself,” and off they went. 

“I wish Santa Claus had never brought you!” 
Peter said crossly and’ gave his new red sled a 
hard kick. The sled went sliding down the hill, 
much faster than it had ever done when Peter 
was on it. It crashed into a tree and splintered 
into kindling pieces. 

Peter woke with such a jump that he thought 
someone must have pinched him. Then he 
knew. It was Christmas—Christmas morning, 
and he had been having a horrible dream! He 
jumped out of bed, pushed his feet into his 
slippers, and ran for the stairs. Susan must have 
wakened at just the same time, because she al- 
most bumped into him, and they ran downstairs 
together. There was the tree; the lights were 
on, shining on the gifts, and most especially on 
a bright-red sled. 

“A sled,” Susan said very quietly, as if she 
was not quite sure she wanted one. 

And Peter said, “A sled,” almost sadly. Then 
he exclaimed: “I know what, Susie! You can 
have the first turn on it.” 

“And then we'll play turnabout with it,” Susan 
answered, ‘“‘and we'll both have fun.” 

Later, after they had looked at all their other 
presents with Mommy and Daddy, Peter told 
Susan about his horrid dream, and Susan thought 
that was funny because she had dreamed exactly 
the same dream. 

But the Christmas-tree angel smiled to herself. 
What was the sense in using two dreams when 
one would do? 
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3 peed knelt and said his prayers, then jumped 
into his bed. “I hope I'll still be wide-awake 
when Santa comes,” he said. 

He and his sister Betty Jo had trimmed the 
Christmas tree; it stood beside the fireplace, a 
lovely sight to see. 

On it were strings of popcorn, cranberries, a 
Santa Claus, too, and here and there a bright 
balloon—red, yellow, green, or blue. He had 
blown them up so big and round, he hoped they 
would not pop. Then he and Betty had hung a 
star right at the very top. 

“Wish I could stay awake all night,” thought 
Billy with a sigh. “Mother said, ‘Go right to 
sleep’; I couldn’t if I'd try! I surely hope that 
Santa Claus will bring me something nice; I've 
been especially good today, except just once or 
twice. I'll lie real still and try to see how quiet 
I can keep.” He closed his eyes and in a blink 
he lay there fast asleep. 

Then he heard a whisper, and it wasn’t far 
away. “Santa Claus won't come tonight,” is what 
it seemed to say. 
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By Georgia Tucker Smith 


The Talking 


Tree 


Copyright 1952 by Georgia Tucker Smith 


“I wouldn’t come if I were he.” The voice 
was not the same. 

“T'll find who’s talking,” Billy thought and 
then he heard his name. 

“He didn’t think of others when he trimmed 
this Christmas tree.” 

Billy stopped outside the door. “Oh, dear, 
they must mean me.” 

He peeked inside the living room, and there 
a toy balloon, beaming on the Christmas tree 
just like a baby moon, was talking to the pop- 
corn in a squeaky little voice: “He sometimes 
shares with Betty, but she seldom gets her choice. 
He blew up the balloons, of course, because he 
likes to blow; he bosses her and teases when his 
mother doesn’t know. When he blew me up it 
seemed he’d never, never stop. He looked so 
funny that I laughed until I thought I'd pop. 
His cheeks were puffed out big and round; 
imagine his surprise if with a bang I had dis- 
appeared right there before his eyes. I’m just a 
small balloon,” he said, “and don’t cost much, 
I guess, but we balloons give girls and boys a 
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lot of happiness. Billy only thinks about the 
things he’s going to get; he doesn’t know that 
giving makes you even happier yet.” 

A grain of popcorn smiled and said: “We al- 
ways work together; we gather lots of sunshine 
in the warm, bright summer weather; then when 
Christmas time is here and there is ice and snow, 
still filled with yellow sunshine into the popper 
we go. And there we dance and laugh until we 
split our sides with joy to put the sunshine in 
the face of some small girl or boy.” 

“We never get much sunshine,” a shy cran- 
berry said. “We grow down in a shady bog and 
sleep in a cold, damp bed. But we keep gather- 
ing beauty from the soil with every shoot, until 
we are the color of dear Santa Claus’s suit. Then 
we help trim the Christmas tree, and that’s not 
all we do. At Christmas dinners it’s been found 
that we have good /aste, too.” 

The Santa Claus spoke up and said: “Of 
course, I’m just a toy, but Santa Claus brings 
happiness to every girl and boy—I mean the 
real, true Santa Claus. And though he’d never 
boast, making others happy is what really counts 
the most.” He looked about him merrily and gave 
his head a toss. “Now tell me, what would 
Christmas be without a Santa Claus?” 

“Santa will come,” the Christmas tree said, 
“he never fails—I know; love never fails, and 
there’s no place that Santa doesn’t go.” 

Then suddenly above them, as if coming from 
afar, they heard a soft voice speaking; it was the 
silver star: ‘It was a star, like me, that shone on 
that first Christmas night. No other star has ever 
been so wonderful and bright. All of you are 
needed to make Christmas bright 
and gay, and Santa Claus is needed 
in a very special way.” 

Every trimming on the tree 
looked at the star above. ‘Santa 
Claus is the spirit of giving and of 
love. But we must all remember,” 
the voice was sweet and low, “‘this 
is the birthday of a Child who, 
one night long ago, was sent to 
earth to bless it with all things 
true and good, to teach the joy of 
giving and of love and brother- 

ood 


“The Wise Men brought Him 
birthday gifts, placed them beside 
His bed; and children still can 
give Him gifts, for, as we know, 


He said, “What you do for others, you also do 
for me.’ So every true gift, big or small, that’s 
on a Christmas tree is also for the Christ Child, 
in it He has a part; and a child can give his love 
to Him and give his trusting heart.” 

The star grew brighter. Billy blinked. “It’s just 
a dream. Dear me! Wake up, Betty Jo,” he called. 
“Tll race you to the tree.” He smiled and let her 
get there first. Yes, Santa had been there. There 
were gifts meant just for him, and others he 
could share. A bicycle stood beside the tree; he 
touched the wheels with pride, then said to Betty, 
“After while I'll take you for a ride.” He let her 
open her gifts first; he shared his candy, too, and 
he was nice to everyone he met the whole day 
through. And when the day was done he thought, 
“I've never felt so glad; this is the happiest 
Christmas Day I have ever had.” 


And just before he went to sleep he looked 
up at the sky and when he found the brightest 
star said with a happy sigh: “Although it’s 
rather late, I know, I still would like to say, 
‘Happy birthday, Jesus. Thank You for this 
day. 
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OD never forgets His promises. And He 
promised the great and good prophet 
Isaiah that He would send a Savior to the world. 
Isaiah told the people of the Lord’s promise 
more than seven hundred years before the star 
that was the sign of the Savior’s birth appeared 
and shone over Bethlehem. 

During those seven hundred years the people 
watched and waited for the Savior to come. 
Generation after generation was born, lived, and 
died without seeing the fulfillment of God's 
promise. Nation after nation rose, prospered 
for a time, then fell into ruin and decay through 
the wickedness of the people. 

Many years before Isaiah other prophets had 
told of a Savior that would sometime come to the 
world. But somehow the people held more con- 
fidence in Isaiah’s prophecy; Isaiah had been so 
sure of the Lord’s promise, so firm in his declara- 
tion of it. He told more, too, than the other 
prophets of the promised Savior’s relationship 
\fo men. 
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By Bula Hahn 
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Isaiah said that the Savior would be called 
“Wonderful, Counsellor, and Prince of Peace” 
and that upon the Savior’s shoulders would rest 
the government of men; that His government 
and peace would increase, and of His kingdom 
there would be no end. 

More than seven hundred years had passed 
since Isaiah’s time, and the people were weary 
with waiting, sick with longing, burdened with 
doubt. 

Darkness had settled over the little town of 
Bethlehem. No wind disturbed the trees; no 
clouds were in the sky; the streets were deserted. 
The townspeople and the many weary travelers 
who had come to Bethlehem to put their names 
on Caesar’s tax list had at last fallen asleep. All 
was still. And in that hour of stillness God chose 
to fulfill His promise. 

Out on the hillside above the city of Bethle- 
hem, which also was called the City of David, 
a group of shepherds kept watch over theif 
flocks. The shepherds were quiet, thoughtful 
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men given to watching the stars, wondering 
about the ways of men, and often talking with 
one another about God’s goodness and love. 

As the group of shepherds sat on the ground 
above Bethlehem talking, resting, and watching 
their sheep, suddenly the hillside was flooded 
with unusual brightness. “Look!” one of the 
shepherds exclaimed. “There is a star in the 
heavens larger than all the others.” 

“It moves!” another shepherd cried. “And it 
is coming to rest over Bethlehem.” 

The shepherds gazed in awe and wonder, then 
frightened by the unusual light, they fell to the 
ground and hid their faces. While they lay 
trembling, afraid to raise their heads, an angel 
came and stood in their midst. 

“Fear not,” the angel told them, ‘‘for, behold, 
I bring you good tidings of great joy, which shall 
be to all people. For unto 


the streets of Bethlehem. Even at that early hour 
many people were astir, for Caesar, emperor of 
Rome, had told all the people to go to the city 
or town from which their ancestors had come 
and there put their names on a tax list, and many 
people who were descendents of David had re- 
turned to Bethlehem, called the City of David 
because good King David had been born there. 


The shepherds, remembering the sign the 
angel had given them, hurried on in search of a 
stable. Near the edge of town they came to a 
stable, and in it were Joseph, the carpenter from 
Nazareth, and his young wife Mary, who, being 
of the line of David, had come to put their names 
on the tax list. And there beside Joseph and 
Mary, lying in the manger, was a babe wrapped 
in swaddling clothes just as the angel had told 
them it would be. 


you is born this day in the 
city of David a Savior, 
which is Christ the Lord.” 
The shepherds were 
more frightened than ever ~ 
by the angel’s voice and 
they kept their faces to the 
ground. But the angel 
spoke again and gave 
them a sign by which they 
would know the newborn 
King when they found 
Him. The angel said, ! 


Christmas Prayer 
By Doris Wilder 


Thank You, God, for Baby Jesus, 
Born so many years ago! 

He grew up to love us children, 
And He loves us still, we know. 

As we celebrate His birthday, 
Help us all love one another, 

So that every girl’s a sister— 
Every boy on earth a brother! 


2 The shepherds bowed 
low before Joseph and 
Mary, then dropped to 
their knees beside the 
manger. When this ex- 
pression of worship was 
over they stood up and, 
talking in low, earnest 
tones, told Joseph and 
Mary about the star, larger 
than all other stars, that 
had flooded the hillside 
with its radiant light. 
They told of the angel’s 


“You shall find the babe * 
wrapped in swaddling clothes and lying in a 
manger.” 

Still frightened the shepherds did not get 
up from the ground or raise their faces, and 
when the angel had stopped speaking a multi- 
tude of angels began to sing. “Glory to God in 
the highest, and on earth peace, good will toward 
men.” The air was filled with heavenly music. 

When the shepherds could no longer hear the 
music and singing they raised their faces from 
the ground. The angels were gone, both the 
heavenly choir and the angel who had spoken to 
them! The men stood up and talked excitedly 
one to another about the strange things they 
had seen and heard. 

“Come,” one said to the others, “let us go into 
Bethlehem and see this wonderful thing which 
has come to pass, this thing which the Lord has 
made known to us.” 

In the early morning light they went through 


good tidings: ‘“This day in 
the city of David a Savior is born, which is 
Christ the Lord. They may have hummed the 
tune—so full were their hearts with the music— 
as they repeated the words of the song the 
heavenly choir had sung. “Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace, good will toward 
men. 

Mary and Joseph had named the infant child 
Jesus, and while the shepherds talked Mary 
listened carefully to the story they told. She did 
not question the men, neither did she doubt their 
words or experience. She sat quietly, her eyes 
wide with wonder as she added these things to 
the happiness in her own heart. When the men 
had gone she hummed a lullaby to the sleeping 
child. 

Before they returned to their flocks, the shep- 
herds stood on the streets of Bethlehem and told 
to all who would listen the things they had seen 
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By Jane 


The little pet shop was locked up tight, 
And there in the frosty shining night 
The dancing star beams seemed to say, 
“Day after tomorrow is Christmas Day!” 


But there in the window, all hunched up 
And back in a corner, was one little pup. 


All of the pets had been sold but him, ! 
And he thought his chances looked mighty slim. 
His name was Rags because of his fur, | r 


And he wasn’t cute like the others were; 

He was shaggy and rough, and his coat was brown, 
And his tail curled up, and his ears hung down. 
And now he was crying, for no one yet 

Had wanted him for a Christmas pet. _ 


Suddenly someone said, “Don’t cry so; 

It can’t be as bad as all that, you.know.” 

Rags jumped and stared, and there in the straw 

A little gray mouse was what he saw. 

“I’m Archibald Mouse, and without a doubt, 

If you’re in trouble, I can get you out.” 
“Well—I wanted to be someone’s Christmas pet,” 
Said Rags, “but nobody’s bought me yet. 

And the rest of the pets have all gone away, 

And day after tomorrow is Christmas Day!” 
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The mouse scratched his ear. “You've a problem, it’s true, Gi 
‘But I think there’s something that you can do. 

INo doubt you’ve been sulking for all to see 

Because you aren’t cute as you'd like to be. 

Am I right?” “Yes,” said Rags and hung his head. 
“Then you'll have to act happier,” Archibald said. 
“Now then, tomorrow when people go by 

Don’t sit in your corner and fret and cry. 

Put your paws on the window and give them a smile 
And say, ‘Merry Christmas,’ puppy style. 

Before the day’s over—wait and see— 

You'll be under somebody’s Christmas tree!” 

With that he whisked off, calling back, “Good-by.” 
“Good-by,” answered Rags. “I'll certainly try.” 


When people walked by next day, little Rags 
Was up by the glass with his tail full of wags. 
And his smile was so bright and so full of glee 
That a man and a woman stopped to see, 
And the woman said: “Oh, just look at him! 
He’s the very gift for our little boy Jim.” 
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ORALEE looked anxiously toward the ele- 
vators. Hardy’s Department Store covered 
one whole block in the city. It rose seven stories 
into the December sky. The Sloan family had 
driven to the city to finish its Christmas shopping 
because the stores were open at night. But Cora- 
lee and her three-year-old cousin were alone 
among the people who crowded the aisles from 
counter to counter. There were more wonderful 
gifts than Coralee had ever dreamed of; but if 
her family did not come soon, the store would 
close before she could buy her last present, a 
photo viewer for her cousin Red. 

Every time the elevator doors opened, she 
hoped to see her uncle and aunt and Red come 
out; but the big hands of the clock over the ele- 
vators kept going around and the crowd kept get- 
ting larger, and no one came for her and Anne. 

For weeks Coralee had looked foward to this 
trip to the city and a chance to get the photo 
viewer. The streets were as beautiful as she had 
expected them to be. They glowed with light 
from huge electric candles. Streamers of ever- 
green and frosted tinsel hung across them in 
glittering loops. Santa Claus, red-faced and 
laughing, rode behind sleek reindeer in a sleigh 
filled with gifts. He seemed to beat them to 
every corner and welcome them there. The air 
was full of Christmas carols and the tinkle of 
Christmas bells. And here in Hardy's Depart- 
ment Store she had waited happily until half an 
hour ago, when she began to worry about her 
family and Red's present. 

“Are we lost?” Anne looked up at her with 
frightened eyes. 

Coralee had tried to hide her uneasiness, for 
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she had been left to take care of Anne and she 
wanted her little cousin to feel safe and happy. 
But now Anne, too, was afraid. She hoped Anne 
would not cry. That would make things worse. 

“They went down the street to get some rec- 
ords,” Coralee reminded her. ‘They'll be back 
soon.” 

Anne nodded, looking wise and relieved. 
“They said for us to stay by the candy. They said 
the crowd on the street was too big to take me 
through. 

Coralee thought forlornly: “The crowd is big 
in here, too. It pushed us away from the candy 
counter when the man brought in those trays 
of chocolate Santas to refill the cases. I do wish 
our folks would come!” 

She looked down and saw a small red baits in 
Anne’s hand. 

“Where did you get that?” she sitll sur- 
prised. 

“Off a table we passed,” Anne said brightly. 
“T want it for Christmas.” 

“We're not supposed to take things unless we 
pay for them,” Coralee said. “Someone may 
think we stole it.” 

“What's that?” Anne asked, round-eyed. 

“Stealing is taking things that don’t belong 
to us,” Coralee explained. “We'll have to put 
it back.” 

“I want it,” Anne protested. “Daddy will pay 
for it.” 

“He can’t till he gets here,” said Coralee. 
“And we don’t want people to think we took it. 
They punish people for stealing.” 

“I don’t want to be punished,” Anne said, but 
she clung to the ball. 
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“And you don’t want things that belong to 
others,” Coralee said gently. “You don’t want 
anyone to take your things, do you?” 

“No,” said Anne slowly. 

“All right,” said Coralee. “Let’s put it back.” 

They worked their way through the crowd, 
looking all the while for their family. They did 
not see even the glint of Red’s hair; but they 
did see part of the toy department with its shin- 
ing rows of sleds hung against a wall and bi- 
cycles gleaming on racks, jiggling clowns and 
swaying hobbyhorses and model automobiles, 
counters full of games and a display of dolls in 
beautiful dresses. Whistles tooted, and bells 
rang. Electric trains rushed about their tracks; 
and carols, muted and lovely, came over a 
loud-speaker by the stairs. 

A tall, dignified man was standing beside a 
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Coralee whispered, “There’s a fire in the storage room.” 


silverware counter. Coralee’s. aunt had called 
him a floorman, and people asked him where to 
go for the things they wanted. He had told her 
that the photo viewers were on the seventh floor; 
but she could not go up there to buy one. If she 
missed her family when they returned, she would 
make a great deal of trouble for them all. So 
she had kept on waiting and hoping they would 
soon get back. If they did not, what would she 
do when the store closed? The parking lot where 
her uncle had left the car looked like many oth- 
ers, and the streets with their high buildings and 


dazzling lights were so much alike that she and 
Anne could never make their way to the car 
alone. She had not noticed the name of the lot 
either, or its address. If they really got lost so 
they could not be at home for Christmas, it 
would be a bad day for them all! 

The floorman had seemed kind. She decided 
that if her family did not come soon she would 
ask him what to do. But he was so busy she did 
not want to bother him unless she had to. 

She and Anne had reached the table where 
Anne got the ball when a young man, his arms 
so full of packages that he could not see small 
Anne, came down the aisle behind them. He 
jostled people out of his way and grinned as if 
he was glad to have so many gifts to give. He 
swung around Coralee, but one of his elbows 
struck Anne, knocking the ball out of her hand. 
It bounced away and dis- 
appeared ahead of them 
through the open door of a 
storage room. The young 
man said, “Sorry!” and tried 
to push on. The crowd closed 
in on them, throwing Cora- 
lee and Anne against him. 
Anne’s bright curls just 
missed touching the lighted 
cigarette he held between his 
fingers as he clutched his 
packages. Anne did not no- 
tice, but Coralee pulled her 
away. 

“I dropped the ball!” 
Anne wailed. “Where did it 
go?” 

“We'll find it,” Coralee 
soothed her, but the crowd 
was so thick that it took them 
some time to work their way 
to the storage room. When 
they reached its door the young man was ahead 
of them. Someone had jostled him and made him 
drop all his bundles. He was trying to pick them 
up and scowling as if he had lost all his glad 
Christmas spirit. 

“Poor man!” Coralee thought, as he grabbed 
up the last bundle and hurried on, leaving the 
way open for Coralee and Anne to go into the 
storage room after the red ball. 

“There it is!” Anne swooped down for it, 
but Coralee did not even see it. She was staring 
at a wisp of smoke that was rising from a big 
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stack of wrapping paper. On 
the edge of the stack she saw 
a burning cigarette, which, she 


thought, must be the one the’ 


young man had been carrying. 
When the crowd jostled him, 
it must have been thrown high 
into the air and fallen on the 
paper. As yet there was no 
flame, only a thin thread of 
smoke. If the cigarette was not 
removed, there would soon be 
fire; but it was out of Coralee’s 
reach. 

“Oh,” gasped Anne. “I see 
smoke!” 

“Be still!’ Coralee warned 


_ her in a whisper. “If people 


hear us, there may be a panic, 
I'll tell the floorman. Quick!” 
She shut the door as they hur- 
ried out, so that currents of air 
could not rush in and fan the 
smoldering cigarette into a 
flame. Dragging Anne through 
the crowd as fast as she could, 
she found the floorman. 
Plucking at his arm, she said: 
“Please lean down, so no one 


will hear me. It’s important.” 


The floorman finished di- 
recting a woman to the electric 
cookers. But he last his dignity 
when Coralee whispered: 
“There’s a fire in the storage 
room. I closed the door so it 
wouldn’t spread and frighten 
people.” 

“What storage room?” he 
asked excitedly. 

Coralee pointed. “It’s just 
started; but I couldn’t reach it 
to put it out.” 

The floorman hurried down 
the aisle, making his way with 
surprising speed. Coralee kept 
close behind him and drew 
Anne after her. She wanted to 
make sure that he saw what she 
saw. She could not bear to think 
of all the beautiful things in the 
store being burned and a Christ- 
mas crowd running from a fire. 
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The man opened the door 


and poked in his head. 


“You wait outside,” he said. 
“And don’t say anything.” 

The door closed, and Cora- 
lee and Anne waited with 
thumping hearts. Would he be 
able to put out the fire? What 
was he doing? 

As if ‘to answer their ques- 
tions, the door opened, and he 
came out. He was breathing 
hard, but as he closed the door 
again, he began to smile. 


“I smothered it out with a 
stock-room coat and doused it 
with water from the back 
room,” he said. “Thanks to you, 
everyone here will have a good 
Christmas!” 

“Thanks to us?” said Anne 
wonderingly. 

“A panic is a terrible thing,” 
said the floorman. “The man- 
agement will want to do some- 
thing for you. What will it 
be?” 

Coralee’s eyes began to smart. 
She had forgotten about her- 
self in the excitement. She still 
had to buy Red’s present, and 
maybe she and Anne were lost! 
They were a long way from the 
candy counter, and in fifteen 
minutes the store would close. 
The big clock told her so. 

Her eyes smarted so that she 
had to blink them, but she 
said quietly: “The management 
needn’t do anything. But, 
please, won't you tell us what 
to do? Our family went to get 
some records. They left us by 
the candy counter. Something 
must have happened, or they 
wouldn’t stay away so long, and 
I want to buy my cousin a photo 
viewer if I can before the store 
closes.” 

The floorman smiled. “You 
may be lost,” he said, “but you 
didn’t lose your heads! Tell me 
your names. We'll help you.” 


A Manger for 


By Gloria S. Pountain Your. Tree 


Cut 


_ Sloan family was together near 


BW Bn little mangers can be made for Christmas tree decora- 
tions. Trace a pattern on a piece of light-weight cardboard 
about 4 inches wide and 6 inches long. Make one piece exactly 
like A and two pieces like B. After cutting out each of the pieces, 
fold A on the dotted line and cut the lines indicated. Punch the 
holes at the top of B and insert them into the slits of A. Tie the 
ends of a 12-inch ribbon or string through the punched holes of 
B. Now you are ready to make the hay. 

Using raphia, shredded brown wrapping paper, straw, or real 
hay, cut into short lengths. 

Wrap a small doll in a piece of cloth and lay it on the bed of 
hay. Now it is ready for your family and friends to enjoy on the 
tree. 


“We were late,”. Mrs. Sloan 
explained. “And there was such 


Coralee gave him their 
names, and he went away. A 
little later she heard the loud- a crowd, we couldn’t see you.” 
speaker making an announce- “Everything’s fine and dandy 
ment to every corner of the now,” said Mr. Sloan, but his 
store. A little later still, the face looked tired, as if he had 
been worried. “The floorman 
told us what you did, girls, so 
we'll take our heroines home 

(Turn to inside back cover) 


the elevators. 
“We hunted all over for 
you!” Red blurted. 
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By Joanne Alton Riordan 


Chocolate Flake Candy—Four Dozen Pieces 


“M. OTHER says we can learn to make candy this morning,” 
Susan confided as the children gathered in Mrs. White’s 
kitchen. 

“Oh, boy! Candy for Christmas!” Larry exclaimed. “I like 
chocolate best.” 

“Good,” said Mrs. White as she joined the children. “Shall 
we make chocolate-flake candy ?” 

“That sounds wonderful,” said Anne as she washed her hands. 

“It's very easy. These are the ingredients: 1 cup chopped pe- 
cans, 1 cup chopped dates, 5 cups cornflakes, 14 teaspoon salt. 
1 pound sweet milk chocolate, 2 1-ounce squares unsweetened 
chocolate. And these are the utensils: measuring cup, measuring 
spoons, mixing bowl and spoon, double boiler, nutcracker and 
nutpick, and waxed paper on a cooky sheet. 

“Susan, will you please crack the nuts and pick out one cup- 
ful of nutmeats? Larry, you may chop enough dates to make one 
cupful. Remember we always use exact measurements. Anne, 
we'll put five cupfuls of cornflakes into this bowl. Then we'll 
add the chopped nuts, dates, and salt. 

“Larry may put some water in the bottom part of the double 
boiler, and place the sweet and unsweetened chocolate in the top 
part. I'll turn the burner heat to low and the hot water will melt 
the chocolate without burning it. Be sure to hold the handle of 
the pan with a potholder, Larry. 

“It’s melting, Mother,” Susan said, as she peered over Larry’s 
shoulder. 

“All right. Anne, would you like to pour the chocolate over 
the cornflake mixture and mix it lightly. I’ve put a piece of waxed 
paper on the cooky sheet. Susan, would you like to drop the mix- 
ture from a teaspoon onto the waxed paper? 

“Jeepers, Mrs. White, it makes forty-eight pieces!” Larry ex- 
claimed. 

“That’s right, Larry. Now we'll put them in the refrigerator to 
chill. 

“We'll have lots of good candy to serve during the Christmas 
season,” Anne said. ‘“That was lots of fun to make, Mrs. White. 
Now we must clean up your kitchen so you will let us use it next 
time.” 


24 December 


The Silver Tree 


(Continued from page 6) 


silver branches. At the very 
last he fastened the shining 
star at the top and then 
stepped back to admire it. 

“It needs more light shining 
right on it,” Cathy decided and 
she took the lamp from the 
table and put it in the win- 
dow. “I want it to shine so 
bright everybody will see it.” 

“In this storm?’ Don shook 
his head. “It’s terrible. No- 
body’s out tonight.” 

“Makes it brighter anyway,” 
Cathy said happily as she set 
another lamp on the wide win- 
dow sill. The little tree 
twinkled and glistened, and 
every silver branch seemed like 
a ray of light. “Hey, we almost 
forgot the presents,” Don cried 
and he ran to the closet and be- 
gan carrying out boxes. 

They were putting the last 
gifts under the tree when there 
was a dull thud on the porch. 
Cathy grabbed Don’s arm as a 
heavy step came slowly to the 
door, then a fumbling knock. 

Don stood paralyzed with 
fear. Who was it? What was 
it? Out in this storm? The 
knock came again a little hard- 
er, and he thought he heard a 
voice. Suddenly he caught his 
breath and went to the door 
and swung it open. 

A tall, thin man swayed to- 
ward him, his clothes thick 
with snow, his face drawn and 
white. He held a bundle in his 
arms. 

“Saw your light—take the 
baby I'll get my wife and boys 
they couldn’t make it—any far- 
ther.” He staggered back into 
the storm as Don stood still, 
too shocked to move. 

“A baby!” Cathy gasped. 
“Here, let me hold it.” 
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In a few minutes the man 
was back, carrying one small 
boy and leading another just a 
bit larger. A small, exhausted 
woman clutched his arm. 

When they were all inside 
the man said: ‘“Weatherbee’s 
our name. Mary, Tommy, 
Junior, and the baby.” 

Don finally found his voice. 
“And I’m Don Mitchell, and 
this is Cathy, my sister. Our 
folks got stopped, too, by the 
storm. Here, let me help,” and 
he began taking off the boys’ 
wraps and shoes and rubbing 
their hands and feet. 

“We've got lots of soup,” 
Cathy said quickly. “I'll get it 
good and hot, and that'll help.” 

While they were eating, 
Mr. Weatherbee explained that 
they were on their way from 
the city to his father’s for 
Christmas. The road became 
slick, and they slid into a ditch 
and could not get the car out 
so they started toward the only 
light they could see. 

“And the light was just a 
blur through the snow,” Mr. 
Weatherbee said in a tired 
voice, “and we'd lose our way 
and stumble into ditches and 
water—and get caught in the 
brush. Then the storm got 
worse, and we lost the light— 
and almost lost ourselves.” He 
looked at his family, as though 
he could not believe they were 
all safe from the storm. 


“But we found the light 
again.” Mrs. Weatherbee took 
up the story. “It came back 
even brighter than before. So 
bright it seemed as if it must be 
a Christmas star like the one 
the shepherds saw so long ago 
in Bethlehem.” She smiled 
wonderingly at Don and Cathy 
and hugged the baby close 
against her breast. “And we fol- 

(Phease tunu to page 31) 


Candleholders 


By Glenn Morgan 


(= are as much a part of Christmas as a Christmas 
tree. Here are three candleholders that will be easy to make 
for presents. Take your choice. 


A. Two different candle bases can be made from a log about 
4 inches across and 12 inches long. Saw it in half and bore three 
3/,-inch holes along the top if you want a holder for three candles, 
or you may put sprigs of holly in the center hole or sprigs of 
evergreen decorated with tiny Christmas tree balls and use two 
candles. 


B. With building blocks spell out the word NOEL. With a 
brace and bit bore a 34-inch hole in center of the top of each 
block for the candle. Place the block in a vice to hold it while 
you are boring the candle hole. Space the blocks evenly on a 
smooth finished board and glue them fast. This makes an at- 
tractive mantel decoration with red candles and green sprigs of 
evergreen tucked back of it. 


C. If you have any hedge apples (Osage oranges), with an 
apple corer cut a hole in the center of each one. You may leave 
them green or paint them gold. If you have no hedge apples, real 
apples will hold candles if you drive a nail through a board and 


_ stick the apple on the nail so it will not roll. Cover the board with 


sprigs of green. 
Three gold hedge apples in a box with three white candles 
and a few sprigs of evergreen make an attractive gift. 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


By Roland Rexroth 
Cr” WC ™S 


N CHRISTMAS, the glad- 
dest day of all the year, 
we celebrate the birth of Jesus 
Christ, our Lord and Savior. 
We are happy in giving gaily 
wrapped gifts to those we love, 
and in receiving gifts in return. 
Of course we stamp collectors 
are especially happy when we 
receive a Christmas gift of 
some choice new stamps for 
our collection! 
Do you have any stamps is- 
sued by the country that is said 


= 


PRES 


by some authorities to be named 
in honor of Jesus Christ? On 
the west coast of Central 
America, its shore line wholly 
on the Pacific Ocean, lies this 
country, El Salvador. Trans- 
lated into English, this name 
means “The Savior.” It is be- 
lieved that the early Spanish 


‘explorers gave the country its 


name to honor Jesus Christ, our 
Lord and Savior. 

You will find the name of 
the country listed under the S’s 
in stamp albums and catalogs. 


- However, as you can see from 


its stamps that we illustrate, 
its correct name is El Salvador. 

The capital city of El Salva- 
dor is called San Salvador, 
meaning “Holy Savior.” Be- 


cause the two names are so 
much alike, some persons con- 
fuse the name of the country 
with that of its capital city. 
El Salvador was conquered 
by the Spanish explorers led 
by Alvarado in the year 1524. 
For almost three hundred years 
it was a part, of the Spanish- 
owned province of Guatemala, 


which is just north of it. In the. 


year 1821 the people of El 
Salvador rebelled, and claimed 
their independence from Spain. 
In the unrest that followed, El 
Salvador joined Mexico for 
about two years. Then in 1823 
all the various . republics of 
Central America formed the 
United Provinces of Central 
America, a federation modeled 
after the government of the 
United States of America. 
However the various countries 
could not agree on many 
things, and abandoned the fed- 
eration in 1839. From that time 
on El Salvador has been an in- 


dividual republic. 


El Salvador issued its first 
stamps in 1867. The design is 


certainly a strange one: the - 


stamp pictures a smoking vol- 
cano, San Miguel. Later issues 
picture the country’s coat or 
arms, its national heroes, and 
some of its national resources. 
(Please turn to page 28) 
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HE CHRISTMAS season 
is a time of joy and glad- 
ness for at this time of year, 
more than any other, we are 


sharing our happiness and our | 


gifts with others. In this shar- 
ing much joy is added if we are 
thoughtful of the needs of our 
loved ones, and we shall not 
forget our pets as we enter this 
holiday season. Merry Christ- 
mas to each WEE WISDOM 
reader! 


Send your letters about your 
pets to Wee Wispom, Lee’s 
Summit, Mo. Be sure to give 
your name, age, and address. 


Dear Editor: 1 have two Cocker 
Spaniel pups. Their mother died 
when they were two and a half days 
old, so we raised them on a baby 
bottle. We have a cat that tends to 
them, by bathing them when they 
are asleep. We think this is very 
unusual, but the dogs really enjoy 
it.—Alinda ]. Turner. 
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28 December 


Dear Editor: One day my father 
found a cacoon. We hung it in a 
jar. Everyday we looked at it until 
we got tired watching it. Then we 
forgot all about it. 

One day my mother called 
brother and me in, and told us to 
look in the jar. There was a bi 
butterfly. It was so beautiful, all 
yellow and black, We took the jar 
out in the yard and let the butter. 
fly out on the grass. It sat there 
and flapped its wings, then it flew 
up on my shoulder then back down 
on the grass. Then it crawled 
on my brotheg’s hand. He held 
his hand up high in the air and 
the butterfly flew away up in the 
air and landed in the palm tree.— 
Patricia. 


Our Stamp Collectors 


(Continued from page 26) 


The one-cent stamp that we 
illustrate shows a monument 
to Daniel Hernandez, one of 
the country’s patriots. The 
three-cent stamp pictures an In- 
dian girl drawing water from a 
spring. 

All the Wee Wispom staff 
join in wishing for you a joyous 
Christmas. 


The Tune-of Coon 
Holler 


(Continued from page 11) 


melody written down, then he 
explained when and where the 
different sounds should come 
in. The happy little tune that 
runs through it in the back- 
ground, Josef says, is his heart 
singing because he likes Amer- 
ica and Coon Holler very much. 
We hope you enjoy it.” 

Josef made a little bow, 
stepped onto his box and lifted 
his baton. His eyes were shin- 
ing now, and he smiled at Jo 
Ann. The fear was all gone. 
This was his song. Jo Ann 
could feel the thrill that swept 
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through the orchestra. It was 
Coon Holler’s song, too. 
The melody began very soft- 


ly, with the different bird songs 


sweet and clear on Kenneth’s 
flute. A cowbell Daniel had 
muffled in cloth tinkled in the 
distance, a car swished by on 
Texas’s drums. The school bell 
sounded, played by Minnie 
and Georgia on the xylophone 
and Bama and Penny and Tres- 
sie on the triangles. Vlasta 
began a_ticktock-ticktock-tick- 
tock sound on wooden blocks 
as the clock ticked the hours 
away. Softly they sang Josef’s 
favorite song—‘God Bless 
America’”—and the melody and 
the clock went on and on. 
Finally the morning sounds 
were repeated, softer, more 
slowly, until at last they melted 
into the song of Josef’s heart, 
and the day was ended. 

The audience clapped—and 
clapped. Jo Ann saw people 
with tears in their eyes, and 
Mr. Kolar blew his nose loud. 
Josef bowed again and again, 
and Jo Ann bowed, and the 
whole orchestra stood up and 
bowed. It was just plain won- 
derful! 

When the program was ended 
the county superintendent came 
to the front. “I know I speak 
for everyone here when I say 
we enjoyed this program im- 
mensely. Every number in it. 
Miss Geppert and Mrs. Stevens 
are to be congratulated, to- 
gether with all their students. 

“I must say one special word 
for ‘The Tune of Coon Holler.’ 
It was a sermon without words, 
and we need it desperately to- 
day. We rush around madly 
and talk loudly about all the 
terrible things that are hap- 


pening in our world, and all 


the time there is all around us 
the little tune—the whispered 


Christmas Puzzle 
By Marion Silk 
My first is in choir but not in sing. 
My second is in shepherd but not 
in king. 
My third is in bread but not in 
meat. 
My fourth is in millet but not in 
wheat. 
My fifth is in fasten but not in pin. 
My sixth is in stable but not in inn. 
My seventh is in camel but not in 
goat. 
My eighth is in beam but not in 
mote. 
My last is in cost but not in worth. 
My all is the day of our Savior’s 
birth. : 


What Am I? 
By Laura Arlon 


I never do come into your house, 
Though I’m always at your door. 
I never ask a question of you, 
But want answers by the score. 


You very seldom notice me, 
Until you hear my ring, 

And then you know that someone 
Has come visiting. 


The Christmas Tree 
Scramble 
By Elsie S. Lindgren 

We'll trim the Christmas tree to- 

night, 
Testing first each colored GHILT. 
Set the LAGEN now on top. 
Hang the LALBS and do not drop! 


Then the LELBS to swing and 
tinkle. 

Drape the 
twinkle! 

Hook the DANCY NACES up 
high 

To be eaten—by and by! 

CIEKOOS, too, now, one by one. 


Sprinkle on WONS. The tree is 
done! 


Tell me, did you ever see 


Such a scrambled-up MISTCHRAS 
tree? 


TELSIN, watch it 


Riddle 
Sent in by Harvey T. Pedersen 
Huthon, Minn. 


Question: What letter is never 
found in the alphabet? 


(Answers inside back cover) 


song of beauty and faith and 
friendship and loyalty and love, 
if we only stop to listen! Josef 
heard it when he came to our 
America and out of his grate- 
ful heart gave it to Coon Hol- 
ler.” He turned and _ took 
Josef’s hand and looked at the 
orchestra. “Josef and Coon 
Holler, we thank you.” 

For a moment the room was 
hushed, as if a prayer still ling- 
ered, and Jo Ann felt a tender, 
aching happiness. 

Then the spell was broken 


with a sudden buzz of talking. 
Jo Ann looked out in the audi- 
ence and smiled at Mom and 
Grandma. Then she noticed 
Mrs. Stevens talking to the guest 
from Kansas City. He seemed 
very much interested, and Jo 
Ann wondered what he was 
saying, but if she could have 
heard she would have been 
dumbfounded. It was almost a 
week before the letter came 
that almost stunned Coon Hol- 
ler. 
(To be continued) 
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December 
os: Audrey Firth (11 years) 
Shipley, Yorkshire, England 
It’s a chilly month, December, 
And often there is snow; 


But, oh, how I love Christmas 
When the cheerful fires glow! 


Birthday Snow 


By Georganne Green (7 years) 
Sacramento, Calif. 


I was born in December, 

The month of ice and snow, 
But I live in California 

Where the snow doesn’t grow. 


Jimmy and the Boy Scouts 


By Murphey McClay (12 years) 
Elizabethtown, Ky. 


Jimmy and the scouts went camp- 


ing. 
While the sun was bright 

He was very proud 
That he could sleep out all night. 


At the camp he played for a long, 
long time. 
And had just loads of fun, 
But when he saw a snake in the 
creek 


Jimmy started to run. 


And when suppertime came 
Jimmy ate plenty of food. 
He told the boy scouts 
That it was awfully good. 


Then when bedtime came 
Jimmy hopped into bed 
Along with the other scouts 
Who were sleepy heads. 


But when Jimmy went to sleep 
The trouble then did begin, 
For Jimmy snored and the poor 

scouts roared 
And raised an awful din. 


30 December 


Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


Father-God, we're thanking 
You 
For food and Christmas 
fun, 
But most of all, we thank 
You for 
The gift of Your dear Son. 


Complaint 
By Mary Anderson (11 years) 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 


I've read poems all about 
How sweet the birdies sing; 
Or how a puppy dog will play, 
And all that sort of thing. 


Perhaps some poets think that way, 
But really I do not! 

The birdies wake me in the morn, 
The “glorious” sun is hot! 


shed hairs on the rug, 

e rain is awfully wet! 

And if I take my skates to school 
A thaw is what I get! 


Cats just stand and stare at you. 
Rabbits eat the shrubs. 

Gardening means dirty shoes 
And killing off the grubs. 


You might think I’m a crosspatch, 
Perhaps that isn’t true; 

For I am trying to write a poem, 
And that is hard to do. 


a 


Watch Out 
By Charlene Bauer (8 years) 
East Point, Ga. 


Watch what you're doing, 
“Watch what you say. 

"Cause Santa Claus is coming from 
The north pole in his sleigh. 


A Child Was Born 
By Marjorie Klock (8 years) 
Freeport, Ill. 
On Christmas a baby 
So tender and mild 
Was born in a manger of hay. 
His mother was thankful for a 
child 
On this blessed day. 


a 
An Unusual Trip 
By Shirly Ann Goetz (9 years) 
Oreland, Pa. 


It was night and I was in bed 
when I saw my friend Jane. She 
had gotten a rocket ship for her 
birthday. She asked me if I would 
take a ride with her into outer 
space. I wasted no time in saying 
yes. We got in the rocket ship and 
soon were as high as the stars. We 
whizzed past the Little Dipper and 
the Big Dipper. As we passed the 
moon, the man in the moon waved 
and wished us good luck. 

We got hungry so we ate our 
lunch, which was a chocolate bar. 

Everything was fine until we got 
= in towards a planet. It was 
ike gravity on earth. We tried all 
the controls, but in vain. Nothing 
could stop us from crashing into 
the planet. We fastened our safety 
belts and braced ourselves for the 


crash. 


When I opened my eyes I 
thought I was dreaming. I saw men 
ten feet high and instead of hair, 

lants and roots grew out of their 
heads. Although we could not un- 
derstand their language, we talked 
in signs and motions. We were 
taken to the king and queen. I 
found out we were on the planet 
Mars. When our rocket ship was 
repaired we waved goodby. 

Soon we were at my house. I 
said goodby to Jane, hopped into 
bed, and soon was fast asleep. 
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Scrappy 
By Charlene Brischetto (10 years 
Maxwell Air Force Base, Ala. 


I have a dog, 
His name is Scrappy. 
He jumps over bushes 
And is always happy. 


When I come home 
From school each day, 
He’s waiting there 
And ready to play. 


I put him to bed ; 

Each night when it’s dark, 
When morning comes 

We hear him bark. 


a 


Snooky 
By Carol Kowski (9 years) 
Lake Mills, Wis. 


Snooky was my little dog, 
Brown and white in color. 

He'd run and play and hide away 
And sometimes lose his collar. 


One day he spied a little kitten 
And chased it up a tree. 

Now this was very troublesome 
To poor little kitty and me. 


Now little Snooky must be tied 
And kept right on his leash. 
He doesn’t like this very much, 

But at least I have some peace. 


a 


In My Flower Garden 
By June Niemira (8 years) 
Rock Rapids, Iowa 


In my flower garden 
There are flowers everywhere. 
Braid some for a daisy chain. 
Braid some for your hair. 


They are all so pretty, 
They are all so fair, 
Put them all together, 
And they will perfume the air. 


There are violets purple, 
There are violets blue, 
There are tulips also; 
I'll give some to you. 


I'll give you some roses 
And some daisies—yes! 
I'll give you some posies 
To match your pretty dress. 


Editor’s Note 
What to send us for these pages: 


Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 


When to send it: At least four 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for May, send it 
now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
Give your name, address, and 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 


Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 


Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any ready under thir- 
teen years of age who has not 
had his work published on 
these pages within a year. 
We regret that we cannot re- 

turn unused contributions. 
Parents and Teachers: Please be 

sure that work sent in by boys 
or girls under your supervision is 
not copied. We check to the best 
of our ability but need your help 
to avoid publishing copied work. 

Whenever work is found to have 

been copied correction must be 

made on these pages. 


“Diamonds,” sent in by John 
James DeCarli, published in April 
WEE WISDOM, was an excerpt 
from a poem “Dewdrops,” written 
by Mary Frances Butts and pub- 
lished in “A Treasury of Verse 
for Little Children.” 


My Parakeet 


By Linda Turer (11 years) 
Washington, D.C. 


My parakeet, he is so sweet; 

But he is too young to say tweet- 
tweet. 

He is only five weeks old, 

But when I saw him I said, “Sold!” 


I think he is the most wonderful 
thing, 
Even though he doesn’t sing. 


- His tail is dark-greenish blue, 


With a black line running through, 
And he trys to say, “How do you 
do?” 


The Silver Tree 


(Continued from page 25) 


lowed the light—the silver 
light—and found shelter, 
friends, peace, and good will.” 

The words fell softly like a 
prayer, and Don marveled how 
far away peace and good will 
had seemed that morning. He 
looked at Cathy, and her smile 
was warm and true. “Peace and 
good will,” he thought with a 
glad understanding. “They are 
everywhere if we only try to 
find them! But most of all, they 
are in our hearts.” 

Later, when the Weather- 
bees had gone to bed Don took 
the lantern and once more went 
to the barn to be sure that the 
animals were all right for the 
night. Drifts piled high across 
the path, and the lantern made 
strange shadows on the snow, 
but Don was too tired to notice. 

When he returned Cathy 
was sound asleep at the kitchen 
table, her head on her arms in 
a clutter of paper and ribbons, 
a little pile of wrapped gifts 
at her elbow. Leaning over 
her, Don read the Weather- 
bee’s names, and a smile of 
contentment spread across his 
face. Very carefully he put the 
packages under the tree with 
the others and then turned to 
his sister and shook her lov- 
ingly. 

“Wake up, Cathy, long past 
bedtime. Almost Christmas. 
Here, stick up your shoes, I'll 
untie the knots.” 


Cathy gave a sleepy mumble 
and held up one foot, and Don 
unlaced the shoe and took off 
her stocking. Then he lifted 
the bandage and looked at the 
toe that had caused all the 
anger in his heart. It was com- 
pletely healed! 


December 31 


Dear Boys and Girls: 

We have been busy all fall doing things for ourselves—chiefly going 
to school and getting our lessons. But now Christmas is coming and 
we are busier than ever—doing things for others to add to their happi- 
ness. Adding to the happiness of others is the true way to celebrate 
Christmas. We remember that God gave the first Christmas gift, His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 

Through all our happy busyness, let these words sing in our minds: 

“Loving! Giving! 

Giving! Loving!” 

Members of the Good Words Booster Club are happy boys and girls. 
The purpose of the club is to help all boys and girls to think good 
thoughts, speak good words, and do good deeds. Our club meetings are 
held each month on these pages where we publish as many as we can of 
the letters we receive from Boosters. One need not be a subscriber to 
WeE WisDomM in order to join the club, although we believe every mem- 
ber would enjoy a subscription. There are no club dues. If you should 
like to become a member, just write to me, Barbara Benson, WEE WIspoM, 
Lee’s Summit, Mo., and I shall be glad to mail you an application blank. 


Joyfully and lovingly, 
Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


Dear Barbara Benson: 1 received 
your letter and my membership 
card. I have been trying hard to 
keep the pledge in my heart and to 
follow the club rules. The Prayer 
of Faith helps me in finding things 
that seem to be lost. I just breathe 
the prayer down in me, and God 
seems to tell me where the mis- 
placed thing is. I usually find it 
soon after I say The Prayer of 
Faith. I am going to enjoy being 
a Booster.—Arlene. 

We are going to enjoy hav- 
ing you in our Good Words 
Booster Club, Arlene. Every 
prayer is heard. Every prayer is 
answered. in just the right way 
for our highest good. Nothing 
is ever feally lost—it simply is 
not in the place we thought it 
was! God speaks to us in our 
mind with ideas that tell us 
what we need to know. 


32 December 


Dear Barbara: When I wrote 
last time I asked for the music to 
“Sun of My Soul.” You told me 
to look in a church music book. I 
looked and looked! Then I asked 
God to help me. I found the music 
in the very next book!—Eunice. 

Again, Eunice, you have 
proved that God is your help in 
every need! Our club song is 
The Prayer of Faith, which we 
sing to the tune of “Sun of My 
Soul.” Most church hymnals 
have this music. 


a 


Dear Barbara: One day in school 
I splashed ink on. my arithmetic 
paper. I felt very vexed and said to 
myself that I’ would not do it over. 
Just then I remembered this lovely 
verse: ‘Good, better, best! I'll never 
let it rest till my good is better and 
my better best.” Then I did over 


my work and to my great jo 
Indies). 

We liked your letter, Sadie. 
It will help us remember to 
keep on doing our very best at 
all times. Thank you! 


Dear Barbara: | wait for my best 
friend each day. It takes a long time 
for her to get out of school this 
winter because of the warm clothes 
we wear. Sometimes, when she is 
helping her teacher, I wait half an 
hour. The waiting is very discourag- 
ing. But I try to remember that a 
Booster is cheerful, and then it is 
not hard at all—Nancy. 

Your letter, Nancy, will help 
us to remember to be cheerful, 
too. Thank you for telling us 
how you are making yourself 
and others happy. 


a 


Dear Barbara: 1 like to do little 
deeds that no one knows about 
except the person I am doing the 
deed for. A little girl in the primary 
class on graduation Sunday was 
quite bewildered when the whole 
church sang. Neither she nor the 
boy standing next to her knew the 
song. Since I did know the song 
quite well, I gave my copy to her. 
She and the boy thanked me, and I 
just said, “Oh, that is all right.” 
As I went back to my classroom, a 
teacher stopped me and said, “That 
was very kind of you.” And I 
thought no one had seen me! 
—Karen Ann. 

Thank you, Karen Ann, for 
telling us about your happy ad- 
venture in kindness. We can 
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never know how many are made 
happy by an act of loving kind- 
ness. First, the act makes us 
happy; then, it reaches out to 
touch those we have helped. 


a 


Dear Barbara Benson: 1 am us- 
ing my monkey stamp to stam 
three monkeys on a piece of card- 
board. Then with ink, I blocked 
the ears of one monkey, the eyes of 
another, and the mouth of the last. 
This helps me to hear only good, 
see only good, and say only good. 
—Richard (New Zealand). 


Thank you, Richard, for tell- 
ing us how you are using the 
plan of the three wise monkeys. 
Before we can see, hear, or 
speak, we must think. If we 
remember to think only good 
thoughts toward all persons at 
all times it will help us to keep 
our actions kind and helpful. 


THE 
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Dear Barbara Benson: Yesterday 
we got a baby kitten that we named 
Sparkie. First thing I did was to 
get a box, punched some air holes 
in it, and got some flour sacks to 
put in it. Then I put the kitten in 
the box and gave it some milk. 

Now, I guess the box was not 
done up tight, but anyway, the 
kitten got out. I looked in the box 
and found he was not in it. So I 
looked all over for him, but I 
could not find him. Suddenly I 
thought of The Prayer of Faith, 
and I knew God could help me. 
About five minutes later here was 
the kitten under the bed playing 
with the fringe on the bed spread. 
—Donald (Canada). 

We're glad that you found 


the kitten, Donald! Thousands 
and thousands of boys and girls 
and grownups, too, have used 
The Prayer of Faith. They 
have found it to be a mighty 
help, just as you ‘did. 


PEN PALS 


This column gives our readers 
(under 13 years of age) an op- 
portunity to know one another 
better. Among the names 
printed here we hope you will 
find the pen pal you have been 
looking for. We — in- 
vite our foreign readers to send 
in their names. 


Geraldine Hoffman (13), Box 
618, Callaway, Nebr.; William Ure 
(12), 17 Skipness Dr., Glasgow 
S.W. .1, Scotland; Herbert Gris- 
som (11), Rte. 2, Box 253, 
Corinth, Miss.; Sheila Levin (13), 
54 Inkster Blvd., Winnipeg, Man., 
Canada; Margalee Reed (13), 
Rte. 2, Box 58, Benton, Ill.; Mavis 
Palmer (12), Box 314, Poplar, 
Mont.; Nanette Hall (12), Thomas 
Ave., North East, Md.; Mary Al- 
sop (9), 1433- 8 St. S., Fargo, N. 
Dak.; Gayle Gerrad (9), 3307 N. 
28th Pl., Phoenix, Ariz. 


PRAYER OF FAITH 


(Adapted) 


> 
4 | 


Linda Russell (9 years), Orono, Maine 


TRS 


God is my help in every 
need; 


God does my every hunger 
feed; 


God dwells within me, 
guides my way 
Through every moment, 


night and day. 


I now am wise, I now am | 


true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
* sick; 
God is my” strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 
God is my all, I know no 
fear, 
Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 
—Hannah More Kobaus. 
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THIS IS 


JENNY LOU 


Designed by Martha Fosnacht 
(13 years) 
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If you are under 13 years of age you may submit your own original drawing of a doll and 
its wardrobe. 
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God’s Promises 
(Continued from page 17) 


and heard. Some scoffed, while 
others took up the cry: “A 
Savior is born! In the city of 
David, a Savior is born, which 
is Christ the Lord.” 

Many people followed the 
little path to the stable door. 
Among them may have been 
the owner of the stable, who in 
an hour of another’s need had 
given all that he had—a few 
feet of room in a stable with 
clean straw in the manger. 
That stable now was the birth- 
place of the Savior! 

“The Prince of Peace!” some- 
one cried. 

“The Prince of Peace!” oth- 
ers repeated. “On earth peace 
good will toward men!” 


Coralee Goes 


Christmas Shopping 
(Continued from page 23) 


and have the merriest Christ- 
mas ever!” 

They did have a wonderful 
Christmas; but it was not be- 
cause Hardy’s Department 
Store gave Coralee a photo 
viewer for Red or because it 
sent the whole family a beauti- 
ful television set. It was not be- 
cause there were more gifts 
around their tree than there had 
ever been before. What made 
them so happy was that all of 
them were together. Not one 
was missing! 


Answers to Puzzles 


Christmas Puzzle 
Christmas. 
What Am I? 
A doorbell. 
The Christmas Tree Scramble 
Light, angel, balls, bells, tinsel, 


candy canes, cookies, snow, and | 


Christmas. 


Riddle 


The one you mail. 


Doble err 


Sally sat on the kitchen stool watching her mother peel 
potatoes for dinner. She was thinking so hard that her face 
was puckered into a little frown. 

“Mother,” she said at last, ‘I have a big problem.” 

“What is it, dear?’ asked her mother. ‘Tell me about it 
and perhaps I can help you.” 

“Well,” said Sally thoughtfully, “it’s like this. I want 
to give Christmas presents to five of my friends, and I don’t 
want anyone to think that I gave someone else a nicer gift 
than I gave him.” 

Mother smiled at Sally’s scrambled sentence. ‘I see what 
you mean, dear. You want to be fair to everyone.” 

“Yes, that’s it. But some of them are boys and some are 
girls, and they don’t like the same things at all, so I can’t give 
the same gift to all of them.” 

“That is a problem,” said Mother slowly, ‘‘but, Sally, there 
is one gift that I am sure would please every single boy and 
girl you know!” 

“Why, Mother, what in the world is it?’’ questioned Sally. 

“It is your own Wee Wisdom magazine. It has something 
in it for everyone, and it will come to them a whole year to 
remind them of your thoughtfulness.” 

“Oh, Mother! That's a wonderful idea!” Sally exclaimed as 
she slid down from the stool. “And I think there’s an order 
blank in my last copy.” 

“Fine,” said Mother. ‘‘I will help you fill it out this eve- 
ning and your Christmas shopping will be all done.” 

Her problem solved, Sally ran off to find the order blank 
while Mother went on preparing dinner. 
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